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“ apply a remedy to the real cause of the evil.” 





| « They divided the nation (of Ircland) into two distinct bodies, without common interest, sympathy, or 
E «« connection. -One of these bodies was to possess all the franchises, all the property, all the education: 
| « the other was to be composed of the drawers of water, and the cutters of turf for them. Are we to be 
| «© astonished, when, by the efforts of so much violence in conquest, and so much policy in regulation, con- 
E << tinued without intermission for near a hundred years, we had reduced them to a mob; that, whenever 
‘‘ they came to act at alt, many of them would act exactly like a mob, without temper, without measure, 
'« or foresight? Surely, it might be just now a matter of temperate discussion, Whether you ought not to 


Burke, Vol. VI. p. 304. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. (Con- 
inued from page 208 )—I. Sir Christopher 
Hawkins. Ul. Neutral Commerce. IIL. 
| Slave Trade. IV. Hampshire Petition. 
1. In the House of Commons, on the 4th 
Finstant, “ Mr. Atkyns Wright, Chairman 
|“ of the Penryn Election Committee, re- 
“ported, that Sir Christopher Hawkins 
“ was not duly elected, and ought not to 
-“ have been returned for the said Borough, 








(«and that Harry Swann, Esq. and John 


“ Trevanion, Esq. ought to have been re- 
‘turned; and that none of the petitions 
‘were frivolous nor vexatious. The De- 


'“* puty Clerk of the Crown was ordered to 


“attend the House to-morrow to amend 
“the said returns. Mr. Wright made a 
‘ special report from the Committee, that 
“ Sir C. Hawkins, by himself and his 
‘ agents, was guilty of /rilery and corrup- 
tion, and that John Stona the elder, James 
‘ Edgcombe, and the Reverend Robert Dil- 
“lon were parties to the said bribery and 
‘* corruption.” This Sir C. Hawkins has 
been long famous; and, it is said, that, for 
many years last past, he has been labouring, 
in the same way that their lordships of 
Carrington and Rendlesham laboured, to 
obtain a peerage. What a pity, that the 
labours of so many years should be marred 

I cannot say, that this dis- 


~ 


a moment! 
covery and the probable consequence of it, 
with respect to poor Sir Christopher, give 
me any pleasure. I think it, indeed, calcu- 
lated to do harm, rather than good ; because 
itmay lead weak persons to conclude, that 
this “ bribery and corruption” as they are 
coarsely called, are quite common at elec- 
tions ; that no small part of the “ faithful 
Commons” procure themselves to be re- 
Furned by such means; and, it may lead 
faucy Inquirers to ask, how the members 
Zor Old Sarum, for St. Maws, or Newtown, 
"any other member of some three hundred 
Of the boroughs ate returned. So that, in’ 


fact, the principal effect of such discoveries 
is to furnish a handle to Jacobins and Level- 
lers to carp at our invaluable constitution, to 
cal] aloud for, reform in one way or another, 
and to compel the loyal subjects of his 
Majesty to take places and pensions, where- 
by to be enabled to defend our Gracious 
Sovereign and our Holy Religion against the 
attacks of the said Jacobins and Levellers. 
And, against this fearful evil, what is the 
good we obtain? Why, the mighty good, 
is, the seating of Harry Swann, whom 
the election men emphatically call, Lawyer 
Swann, instead of Sir Christopher Hawkins! 
I am really sorry to see any election peti- 
tions at all; and still more sorry to see them 
succeed ; for, I am certain that such success 
tends to the keeping up of a most mis- 
chievous deception. ‘The whole thing had 
better go on just as it is going. I do not 
like to see any interruption to its progress, 
at least in this petty way. We are all of us 
getting very fast into a correct opinion upon 
every matter relating to the organization of 
the House of Commons. Events, passed, 
passing, and coming on, are great teachers, 
and will not fail to make us all perceive the 
real source of our burthens and calamities. 
The day is not far distant, when it will be 
out o/ the power of Sir Christopher Hawkins, 
or any such man, to blind the eyes, or restrain 
the indignation of the injured and insulted 
people of England, who will not for ever be 
held in such terror as not (o dare to speak 
the truth in plain terms. If, Neurraw 
CoMMERCE, as regulated by the last order 
in council, became the subject of a long 
debate in the House of Commons, on Wed- 
nesday, the 4th instant, in consequence of 
a motion, made by Mr. Perceval, for the 
laying of that order officially before the 
House, witha view, on his part, to shew, 
that it did not go far enough, and thatthe 
forbearapce manifested in it towards neu- 
trals, was unwise, and was, indeed, de- 
grading to the country. The motion, after 
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several long speeches, was not put to the vole, 
and, that, too, while the mover insisted, 
that no sound argument against its production 
had been advanced ; nor can I, for my part, 
see any other reason why the latter did not 
divide the House upon the question, except 
that he was conscious, that he should be 
left in a minority so small as to render his 
party ridiculous amongst those, who have 
no other way of estimating the merits of a 
question, than that of counting the noses of 
the voters. As to the propriety of issuing 
such an order of council, that. question 
must be determined upon principles of poli- 
cy, none of which principles appeared, 
from the report of the debate, to be at all 
comprehensible to Mr. Perceval, who seem- 
ed to have lost sight of every thing but 
revenge; instant revenge, by all the means 
in our power ; instant injury to the enemy, 
without the least consideration as to the 
consequences with regard to ourselves. This 
was bappily enough illustrated by Lord 
Howick in his comparison of the man and 
the monkey ; but, his Jordship, in the con- 
clusion of his speech, had recourse again, 
if the report speak truth, to one of the old 
Pitt arguments for silencing his opponents, 
an argument totally unworthy of any man 
of an upright mind. This was it.—Minis- 
ters have issued the order in council} to 
find fault with the order in council, or to 
call for it with a view to censure it, is to 
find fault with ministers, or at least, to ex- 
press a doubt of their wisdom or integrity ; 
if you entertain a doubt of this wisdom or 
it.togrity, you must entertain a donbt, whe- 
ther they be fit to fill their present situation ; 
and, therefore, instead of this motion, in- 
stead of attacking them thus, by aside wind, 





you should move, at once, for an address to | 


the king, praying him to turn out the mi- 


nisters. This argument is a sweeper. It | 


Npplies to all times and all circumstances, 
It was the argument with which Pitt a thou- 


sand times silenced the voice of his oppo- | 


nents. If there had been a reaély inde- 
erage member in the House, who would 
uave said, “* with all my heart: I will 
** move such an address ; but, my Lord, let 
“us first agree, that, before we- divide, 
** every placeman and pensioner shall with- 
** draw.” If there had been such a man, 
so to speak, my Lord Howick would 
not have had much of a triumph.— 

lil. The bill for Asotisuine rae Stave 
Trape passed, in the House of | Lords, 
or, at least, its passing was_decided on, 
ou Thursday the 5th instant, by a majority 
of 136 against G0. So successful is the cause 

















to take it up !———For my part, I think, tha 
this law will produce great and various mis. 
chief, and very little good of any sort, | 
am convinced, that the Slave Trade, by re. 
moving some of the Africans to the islands 
of America, bettered their condition. Tha 
they were better off in America than in 
Africa; and, of course, that there was no 
inhumanity in the Yrade itself, generally 
speaking. But, it is now quite useless to 
give opiniens upon the subject ; and all that 
remains for us to do, is, to express our hope, 
that the principles, upon which this act has 
been framed, with regard to the Blacks, may 
not be forgetten, when men are treating of 
matters relating to the Whites of foreign 
countries, who are not, at any rate, less wor- 
thy of the cares of humanity, on account of 
the colour of their skin, In the newspaper 
report of the debate, upon this occasion, 
Lord Grenville is stated to have said, that, 
having shewn toa British House of Peers that 
humanity was wounded by the Slave Trade, 
he was sure he might safely rely upon their 
decision against it; forgetting, probably, 
that all that he attempted to shew, had been 
shewn to a British” House of Peers twenty 
years ago, and at many periods subsequent 
to that time. But, his Lordship is reported 
further to have said, in the form of a ques- 
tion: ‘* What right do we derive from any 
‘* human institution, or any divine ordi- 
nance, to deprive the nations of Africa, 
by force, of the means of /albouring for 
their own advantage, and to compel them 
to labour for our profit?” As no one 
answered this question, my, Lord, I will; 
and, my answer is this: that the human in- 
stitution, from which the slave-dealer and 
planter derive this right, is of exactly the 
same sort, as that, whence your Lordship 
derives your right to be, at one and the same 
time, First Lord of the Treasury and Auditot 
of the Exchequer; of exactly the same sort, 
as that, whence your Lordship derives your 
right to receive the salary of the former 4 
well as of the latter office, while, as to the 
former, you are even exempted from the la- 
bour of putting your name to the Exchequef 
Bills; and that is, my Lord, the law ; acts 
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_ of parliament, of which there are many ‘0 
Sanction the Slave-Trade, agd, in conse- 


quence of which acts, thousands of Bri- 
tish subjects have deposited their fortunes in 
West-India property. As to any divine or- 
dinance, sanctioning this trade, there is none, 
that | know of, which can be adduced, ¢%° 
cept by implication; nor is it very extraor- 
dinary, 1 presume, that, in the history of the 
Children of Israel, we should not be able '¢ 


of ** humanity” when the ‘ninistets choose find any special provision for the gover 
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from Holy Writ, for the holding of the two 





229] 
ment of the West-India Islands ; but, my 
Lord, while I acknowledge, that there is no 
divine ordinance directly and specially sanc- 
tioning this traffic; while I admit this fact, 
] must ,reject the inference ; for, I might, 
and I would were it not for the dread of 
being thought ‘* coarse,” defy the ingenuity 
and profundity of your Lordship, te discover, 
or to deduce, even after the manner of [Lord 
Peter in the Tale of a Tub, an authority, 





offices above-mentioned, To the latter 
part of your Lordship’s question I have no 
answer ; for, I am decidedly of opinion, that, 
whether men are of black or white skin, it 
isabominably wicked to deprive the many 
of the means of labouring for their own ad- 
vantage, and to compel them to lalour for 
the profit of the few. And, my Lord, such 
ismy way of thinking upon this subject, 
that the oppression is, in my estimation, 
precisely the same in point of guilt, whether 
the oppressed party go by the name of pau- 
per, or that of slave. I attach, my Lord, 
very little importance to mere words ; and 
to me, it signifies little by what name or title 
the execrable oppressor be known. Nor, 
my Lord, am I to be at all amused with the 
talk of freedom, heard from the mouths of 
some foreign tyrants, as the devil is said to 
quote scripture more glibly than a field- 
preacher; I look at the man and his condi- 
tion; and, ifI find, that he labours solely 
for the profit ot others; that the fruit of his 
labour is drawa away, whether by a visible 
or invisible hand ; that, from the very nature 
of the state of things, it is impossible, gene- 
rally speaking, that he should ever possess 
any thing worthy of the name of property ; 
that he has nothing upon the face of the 
earth but his miseries that he can call his 
own; that his dress is rags; that his food 
is barely sufficient to preserve life; that he 
dares not open his lips, lest his words should 
give pain to the pride of his oppressors ; 
that for him to speak truth is an offence that 
exposes him to severe bodily punishment ; 
that, inshort, he is suffered to exist, even 
in this state of misery, for the sole parpose 
of enabling his’ oppressors to wallow in 
luxury, to revel in debauchery, to set at de- 
fiance all laws, whether human or divine : 
if I find this to be his state, my Lord, what- 
ever be the place of his abode or the colour 
of his skin, by whatever name, whether of 
lash, staff, or bayonet, the instrument be 
called that keeps him in subjection, and by 
Se appellation his oppressors may 
aie to distinguish themselves, still I call 
m a slave ; and still 1 wish and still I pray 
his deliverance from their ‘greedy’ and 
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merciless grasp.——There is another propo 
sition, too, in which I have the good fortune 
to concur most heartily with your Lordship, 
who is reported to have said, that, as men 
became free, they would feel an interest in 
the defence of their country; that they 
would f2el grateful towards the government, 
and loyal towards the king. Nothing can be 
more consonant to reason, especially if the 
men, thus becoming free, are capable of 
distinguishing Letween freedom and slavery; 
for, as your lordship very wisely inferred, it 
is preposterous, to the last degree, to sup- 
pose, that slaves, answering to the portrait 
above drawn, should feel any interest at all 
in the fate of the soil, which they are com- 
pelled to cultivate for the sole benefit of 
others; and, that they should, for the pre- 
servation of a state of things, in which they 
feel such grievous oppressions, voluntarily 
risk that life, which is all they have to 
preserve. ‘The oppressors of such a people, 
no matter by what titles designated, have, 
though excessively stupid, sometimes, in all 
other respects, generally been too cunning to 
suppose, that their slaves would not gladly 
embrace any change that might offer itself, 
from whatever quarter proceeding, well 
knowing, that no change could possibly be 
for the worse. Hence it is, that, as in the 
case of the old government of France, they 
have, while they made much talk of the 
bravery and loyalty of their people, upon 
whose fidelity and love they affected to place 
implicit reliance, taken caré to have a strong 
body of foreign troops in the heart of their 
country. Yet, as in the instance I have 
referred to, this precaution has, in the end, 
always proved useless ; and has indeed, only 
served to hasten the downfall of the profti- 
gate oppressors. So that, I, upen this point, 
agree with you most cordially, my Lord, 
that for a country to have a secure defence 
against a powerful enemy, the great mass of 
the people must feed, that the state of things 
is worth preserving; and, that, in short, 
for a people to venture their lives, or to 
make any voluntary sacrifices at all, in 
defence of their country, they must be well 
convinced, that a change of masters would 
make their state worse than it now is. 
IV.. Tur Hamrsnize Peririon is, at last, 
before the House of Communs, it having 
been presented, on the Oth instant by Mr. 
Ashton Smith. The nature of this petition 
has been before described. It complains «f 
undue influence having been made use of, 
by persony in office, in order to procure the 
return of Messrs, Thistlethwaite and Her- 
bert ; and, though the ministers,’ well back. 
‘ed aS they-are, appear to have put a bold tace 
>. Sera Siig Ciiay 
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upon the matter, they did seem tobe somewhat 
sore. The petition onthe motion of Mr.Smith 
was to be taken into consideration on the 
13th ; and the matter will. probably, have 
been disposed of before this sheet reaches the 
public eye. It is not difficult to foretell the 
result, as far as the proceedings of the 
House will go; but the discussion will do 
good. It will convey to the people, in 
the form of parliamentary debates, facts, 
which, though every well-informed man in 
Hampshire is acquainted with them, no man 
in the kingdam would dare to state, in print, 
as coming trom himself. We shall have oue 
more little exposure; and though we have 
had a great many already, another cannot 
possibly do any harm, and it may do some 
good, ‘The circumstance of Mr. Rose's 
name being amongst those of the peti- 
tioners against ministers for using undue 
influence, has excited some surprise ; and, 
I think, not without reason. Had he, 
indeed, himself ever been, when he was 
in Mr. Freemantle’s situation, in the 
habit of being the agent of undue _in- 
fluence, one might have accounted for his 
now coming forward, upon.the philosophy 
of the maxim, than an old poacher makes 
the best of game-keepers; but as all the 
world knows, how scrupulous he was upon 


all such points ; how rigidly he adhered to 
those pure principles of his great patron, 
which procured for the said patron the sur- 
name of heaven-lorn, one really is at some 
little loss to guess at the cause of his having 
been selected as a leader in an enterprize of 


this sort. The. fact is, 1 believe, that he 
has not been selected ; but has stepped forth 
of his own free will, being thereunto moved 
by the mortification, which he must have 
naturally felt, at seeing his principality of 
Hampshire, where I had, for some eighteen 
months, the honour to be numbered amongst 
his subjects, pass for ever from under his 
wasgra sway. Whatever may have 
n the cause of this petition, as far as the 
motives of the petitioners are concerned, 
that the petition is a proper one, no impar- 
tial person will, I should think, attempt to 
.deny ; and, in Hampshire, at least, it is 
well known, that there are many indepen- 
dent and worthy men amongst the petition 
ers.——As to the unsuccessful candidates, 
of Mr. Chute’s conduct I shall speak fully, 
when occasion shal] serve, to the freeholders 
of Hampshire ;.but, to Sir Henry Mildmay 
the country is, unquestionably, much in- 
-debted. His conduct, from the beginning 
. to the end was frank and honourable ; and, 
it was to him that the county was in- 
debted for the election iteilf.  — 
ConTINENTAL WARe——edt was my in- 


tention to have given, in this sheet, extracts 
from the daily newspapers, shewing the 
progress of the belligerent lie, with which 
the senseless metropolis was amused and agi. 
taied during the eight days that ended on the 
Ist of this month; but, though I am still of 
opinion that it would be useful to put these 
samples of news-paper veracity and wisdom 
upon record, I have not the room, without 
excluding the excellent Letter upon the State 
of Ireland, to which my motto applies, and 
which, when it has been read, I am sure al] 
my correspondents, whose productions are 
kept back, will readily excuse the delay —— 
I cannot, however, refrain from stating the 
substance of this long-lived and hard-dying 
lie. When I was a boy, we used, in or- 
der to draw. off the harriers from the trail of 
a hare that we had set down as our own pri- 
vate property, get to her haunt early in the 
morning, and drag a red-herring, tied toa 
string, four or five miles over hedges and 
ditches, across fields and through coppices, 
till we got to a point, whence we were 
pretty sure the hunters would not return to 
the -spot where they had thrown off; and, 
though I would, by no means, be under- 
stood, as comparing the editors and proprie- 
tors of the London daily press to animals 
half so sagacious and so faithful as hounds, 
I cannot help thinking, that, in the case to 
which we are referring, they must have 
been misled, at first, by some political de- 
ceiver. It was on Saturday, the 24th of 
January, that the Morning Chronicle, the 
leader of the pack, came, allat once, athwart 
the drag. Scarcely had his well-known 
voice reached the ears of his wide-ranging 
brethren, when they, knowing him to be, of 
late, held in high esteem by the huntsman 
at Whitehall, joined in the jovial cry, while, 
from Downing-street to St. James’s and 
from St James's to the ‘Change, there 
burst forth one universal hark-forward, 
and every fool you met shook you by 
the hand, and laughingly told you, that 
the French had been defeated by the 
Russians with the loss of 40,000 men, all 
their baggaye and artillery, with ten gene* 
rals made prisoners, and Buonaparté mortally 
wounded, In this way the chace continued 
until the next day about noon, when the 
French Bulletins, down to the 48th in num- 
ber, and in date so low as the 3d of January, 
three days later than the date of the battles, 
arrived ; and, as they spoke of no battle, 
after that of the 26th’ of December, which 
the tiewspapers had acknowledged was in 
fivour of the French, the pack seemed 14 
ther to slacken in the pursuit, What the 
wanted in pace, however, they amply 
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233] | 
morning, had time to turn their wind, the 
cry was revived, and, thougia in tones some- 
what less expressive of eagerness, it was, I 
think, rather louder than before. On Tues- 
day, however, the scent evidently began to 

row cold. Part of the pack gave tongue 
only here and there upon a favourable spot; 
and the Morning Chronicle, who had led 
off in such stile on the first day, began to 
run mute, and were it not for the fear of 
being thought coarse, I would say, that he 
seemed to keep up with the pack only from 
dread of the Whipper-in; and, on Wednes- 
day, though the puppies still Kept on 
with as much glee and noise as ever, he not 
only ran mute, but turned short about, and 
in spite of the terrors of the whip, began to 
hunt heel. But, on Thursday, after a te- 
dious fault, and when only now-and-then a 
disregarded yelp was to be heard, the whole 
pack, asif their mouths had been opened by 
one and the same wire, set up a full and 
most melodious cry, upon the arrival of sun- 
dry letters from various ports in the Baltic, 
Holland, France, and elsewhere, all per- 
fectly concurring in the important facts, 
that the French had been defeated, with the 
loss of §0,000 men, 80 pieces of artillery, 
ani that they were retreating through the 
Prussian states with the utmost precipitation, 
greatly dreading the Austrians, who, under 
the Archduke Charles, were pushing on to 
cut off their retreat, “ thus exhibiting to 
“* insulted Europe the reverses and the spee- 
“ dily approaching fall of the scourge of the 
“ human race ;” insomuch, that, on Fri- 
day, ‘ Notwithstanding the solemnity of 
‘ the day, it being the anniversary of the 
“‘ death of the blessed Martyr’ (I quote 
nearly word for word) ‘* the ‘Change was 
“ as much crouded as if it had not been a 
“ holyday ; and people seemed absolutely 
‘ beside themselves with joy, the news of 
“ the defeat of the French coming together 
“with the promulgation of the Finance 
“ Plan appearing to have overpowered the 
“ feelings of a grateful and loyal people.” 
Alas! it was a mere transitory effect of the 
political red-herring ; for, on the Saturday, 
the scent became as cold as a’stone; and, 
on the Monday, the Morniag Chronicle 
solemnly assured its readers, that the lit- 
tle bulletin, which it had published itself 
under the name of Lord Howick, never had 
been promulgated by, or received the sanc- 
tion of, his Majesty’s Ministers! Some 
miserable attempts have been made, and are 
yet making, toward off the charge of wilful 
falsehood, or of unparalleled folly, so justly 
areed against the daily newspapers ; but, 
the whole of their statements upon this sub- 
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fully proved to have been false ; and, to one 
or the other of the charges they must plead 
guilty. And yet it is to this press; to the 
at once silly and venal wretches that  con- 
duct and that own this press, that we are to 
look for facts and opinions! Is it any won- 
der, that, under such teachers, the nation is 
kept in such profound ignorance as to its 
situation and its interests? Ifa thousand 
of the most crafty villains that the world 
ever beheld, had been shut up for one 
half of their lives to devise the means of 
keeping a nation in darkness, at the 
same time that it should think itself 
the most enlightened in the world, it is 
impossible that they should have discovered 
any thing more effectual for the purpose, 
than the London daily press, aided by the 
more solemn hirelings of the Magazines ands 
Reviews. As to the real situation of the 
armies, it is not, perbaps, easy to come at 
an account of it, From every thing that I 
have seen, however, I am of opinion, that 
the Russian Emperor does not feel very con- 
fident, that a French army will not be seen 
at St. Petersburgh, during the next summer, 
His proclamation for a levy of irregular 
troops; his talk about defending the em- 
pire; his appeal to the patriotism of his 
people ; all seem to argue, that he is greatly 
afraid the war will reach his own frontier.— 
The Russian account of ‘* the victory,” as it 
is called, clearly shews, that the French 
were victorious on the 26th of December, 

** Dexicate INVESTIGATION.” Sof 
all's well again! I have too great.an affec- 
tion for the liberty of person, as well as 
liberty of the press, to speak of the conduct 
of any body, as connected with this subject, 
except the editor of the Morning Post; but, 
of his conduct I will speak ; and all the 
world shall never hush up the sitbject, as 
long as I am able to publish this work; for, 
I will take care to keep it alive by observa- 
tions made once a quarter, or s0; and, 
upon the anniversary of the day, when Sir 
John Donglas and his Lady were publicly 
threatened with death for having given cer- 
tainevidence, ] will repeat in substance, all 
the Morning Post has published upon the 
investigation, ‘‘ the delicate investigation!” 








Not a word do we now hear against Sir John 
and Lady Douglas. Itwould seem that we ° 


were in adream, when we heard those dread- 
ful «lenunciations against the witnesses, who, 
as we were told, had been sulorned to giv 
evidence in thiscase. Allis now innocence 
and, really, one. would suppose, that no in- 
vestigation at all, of any sort, had ever ta- 
ken place. All that we now hear, is, ‘¢ oe 
her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales i 
to attend the next Drawing Room, by the 
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express desire of his Majesty.” And, why 
not attend it? Why not? Why wait for 
the express desire of the king? What does 
tlle Morning Post mean to insinvate by a 
notification of this kind? When, indeed, 
the next Drawing Room is to be held, the 
Morning Post has not thought proper to in- 
form us; and, as a profound philosopher 
like him knows very well, many things may 
happen before the next Drawing Room is 
held.——This much forthe present. Next 
week the subject shall be revived. 

Sir Francis Burpetr’s Dinner. 
On the 5th instant, a dinner was given to 
Sir Francis Burdett at the Crown and An- 
chor Rooms, to which 1500 people sat 
down. A dinner, some would say, has no- 
thing to do with politics; but, this dinner 
has much to do with politics ; and, thenext 
time the editors of the bribed press are talk- 
ing about the insignificance of Sir F. Bur- 
dett, I would beg of them to name any 
other man now in this kingdom, or that has, 
of late years, livedin this kingdom, who 
could find 1500 people voluntarily to give 
half a guinea each for the sake of dining with 
him. During the last election these hire- 
lings affected to regard him as a simpleton, 
Jed, like a child, by others, and having, 
within himself, no resources, either of ta- 
lent or of influence. Now, they call him 
the Grand Lama, exhibited, once in a while, 
for the purpose of keeping his party alive. 
Never mind: whether called ‘* Lama” or 
** Goose,” if he keep steadily onward, inva- 
riably acting upon the principles which he in- 
culcated from the hustings at Brentford, he will 
see his enemies and the enemies of his coun- 
try completely under hisfeet—His speech, 
at this dinner, like all his other speeches, was 
excellent ; though, as to the Finance Plan, 
he would seem, from the report of hisspeech, 
hot to entertain exactly the same senciments 
with me. That he is perfectly right as to 
its ultimate intended etfect, I agree; but, I 
think, he is mistaken as to what will be its 
real effect in that respect ; and, I am per- 
suaded, that, when he has taken time to 
retiect, he will find reason to agree with 
me, that, never, as long as he shall live, 
will any minister, however bold and how- 
ever backed, attempt to impos: a new tax. 
What the plan will fine/ly produce must be 
a matter of speculation. But, the stop put 
to taxation is a good without alloy. ‘The 
tyranny of the taxing system cannot be in- 
creased ; and the faster its corruptions in- 
crease, the sooner will they come to an end. 
~——The perpetuatirg of the war-taxes is 
nothing, in my opinion, against the plan ; 
for, as I always said, so 1 always believed, 
that none of those taxes would ever have 
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been repealed, ,unless, indeed, we could 
have supposed it likely for Napoleon to be 
overthrown. That new taxes were talked 
of in the king’s speech I know; and, | 
shall, upon a future occasion, mark the in- 
consistency ; that, at the beginning of the 
war, a promise was made to take off all the 
war taxes at peace, I knowvery well; and, 
I am aware, that the present splendid boast 
may be merely the forerunner of some enor- 
mous grant out of the public money. Bat, 
there are to be no new taxes for three years 
to come. We are explicitly told, that new 
taxes are not necessary. And to this pro- 
mise and this declaration we will hold the 
ministers. In a word, the plan will, in 
my opinion, hasten the great and happy 
event, which I have been so long praying 
for; and for this, as well as for the stopping 
of the progress of taxation, I heartily 
thank the ministers.——The charges of Sir 
Francis against the present ministers, of 
having broken their faith with the people, 
are all undeniably true; and, if there be 
any fault in his censure, upon this score, it 
is that of too much mildness ; for, in speak- 
ing of their apostacy, it is impossible to be 
too severe. The toast has been a subject 
of carping with the hired press, but it is 
the toast given by the Duke of Norfolk, 
now Lord Lieutenant of the county of Sus- 
sex, who is also now again of the king's 
privy council. The omission to drink 
the health of the king was a mere matter of 
taste. The company did not choose todo 
it; and, they seemed to be guilty of hypo- 
cricy. The king’s health is full as good as 
if it had been drunk at the Crown and An- 
chor ; nor is it any better for being regular- 
ly given at every dinner of place-men, pen- 
sioners, tax gatherers, and hired writers. 
It may be given, or not, as the feelings of 
the parties may dictate ; but to make it a 
rule to give it, whatever may be the sent- 
ments of the company, is the most effectual 
way of rendering it contemptible. 

ORDNANCE OFFICE. In my next | 
propose to publish a letter, which J have re- 
ceived, in answer toa former correspondent, 
who recommended the abolishing of the 
Master-Generalship of the Ordnance, and 
the placing of that department under the 
Duke of York; but, in the meanwhile, ! 
candpt help just observing, that [ confident: 
ly hope, I shall be regarded as the very last 
man in the kingdom to back such a recom: 
mendation. 

** Learnep Laneuaces.”——lI have re 
ceived large packets upon this subject. My 
correspondent, who called himself ‘* a late 
member of Queen's College, Oxford,” and 
who dated his letter from the Temple, no¥ 
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tells me, that he is so far satisfied with my 
explanation ; that the difference between us 
‘snow so small, as toinduce him to decline 
taking any part in the contest. But, I beg 
leave to inform him, that he has again mis- 
understood me; and that, by the words 
«< general education,” I do not mean, as he. 
would appear to suppose, ‘* the education of 
«« mankind in general; but, the education 


| of gentlemen in general, and of persons of 


the learned professions in general. I must 
not, if I can help it, suffer this late mem- 


| ber of Queen's College to withdraw from 


the contest; and, therefore, I will restate 
my propositions, and endeatour so to ex- 
press myself as to leave no ground for ex- 
cuse, on the score of misapprehension, 
1. That the Latin and Greek languages are 
improperly called the LEARNED languages, 
2. That the teaching of those languages to 
persons who are to Lecome statesmen, legisla- 
tors, lawyers, physicians, or priests, is 
worse than useless. To misunderstood my 
meaning now would, I think, require a 
head to have been at least 20 years in stuff- 
ing with words ; and, therefore, if that of 
the late member of Queen’s College does 
really contain any ideas, let me hope, that 
this re-statement of my propositions will 
draw them forth, 

Sir Joan ANSTRUTHER. In page 177, 
I stated, upon authority which I thought 
good, some facts respecting this gentleman ; 
but, from the letter, which will be found 
below, it appears, that this information was 
not good, the facts being, almost the whole 
of them, grossly incorrect, and, some of 
them totally unfounded, proceeding from 
nothing better than mere rumour. Here, 
however, we have an instance of the harm- 
lessness, and even of the benefit of the 
press, as long as it is perfectly free from cor- 
ruption. The facts were not true, and 
many persons will have imbibed, from them, 
a false opinion of Sir J. Anstruther; but, 
the same channel being open to the contra- 
diction, all the inconvenience which the 
siatement produces to the misrepresented 
party, is, the trouble of making that contra- 
diction; and, for this trouble he is amply 
paid by the opportunity, which the occasion 
affords him of ‘doing away, in “the most ef- 
fectual manner, even the rumours which 
Were afloat against him. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Mr. Jouw Bong, who dates his letters 
from the “ Office of Tranquillity,” having 
made a public complaint against me, in the 
Courier newspaper, for not having inserted 
a letter of his, sent me for publication, and 
rs hot having answered an application from 

im for the return of the said letter, I beg 
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leave to remind my correspondents, and my 
readers in general, of the notifications 
which I gave, long ago, to correspondents, 
and which were as fo low: 1, That I always 
read, as soon as possible, and with as much 
attention as I was master of, every commu- 
nication with which I was favoured. 2. 
That I never did in my life, and that I never 
would, charge, or accept of, any thing for 
the insertion of any communication. 3. 
That, while I by no means pretended to set 
myself upas a critic, I must of necessity 
exercise my judgment, with respect to the 
time of insertion, and also with respect to 
the merits and utility of the performance, 
4, That every paper transmitted to me for 
insertion in the Register, must be regarded 
as my own property from the moment it was 
received. And, 5. That it was impossible 
for me to answer the letters of correspon- 
dents; and, that no answer would, in fu 

ture, be given I expressed my hope, 
that no arrogance would be ascribed to me in 
laying down these rules; Ishewed, I think 
clearly, that an observance of them was 
absolutely necessary ; and, that my reasons 
were generally thought good, may be in- 
ferred from the fact, that, since they were 
given, the only subject of regret with me, 
as to this department of my work, has been, 
that I have, for want of room, been so fre- 
quently compelled to defer the insertion of 
valuable productions, Such being, then, 
the conditions, upon which I received the 
letter of Mr. John Bone, I may safely leave 
the public to judge of the justice of his 
complaint. But, notwithstanding such con- 
ditions, I should have answered his private 
letter, in which he requested his babtic pa- 








_ per to be returned, had not that letter ap- 


peared to me to savour more of a command 
than of a request. I have read his paper, 
and whatever my opinion may be of its me- 
rits, the Subject it treats of being of vast 
importance, it shall be inserted ; but, as to 
the dime when, that must be left for me to 
judge of. The subject is, the Poor-Laws ; 
and, it will, I think, appear to be one, 
which though of fearful magnitude, can 
very well admit of delay in the discussion, 
Itis true, that I inserted a letter, on the 
other side, early in October; but, of late, 
there has not beén room for so long a letter 
as Mr. Bone’s without excluding matter of 
more immediate interest. 








SIR JOHN ANSTRUTHER, 
Six,—In 20 lines of your last Register 
(page 177), you have, I hope unintentional- 
ly, inserted 8 gross errors in fact, witb re- 
gard to the gentleman, who, with a flippant 
affectation, ill suited toa man of sense and 
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of talent, which I esteem you to be, you de- 
nominate a Sir J. Anstruther.—You have 
stated his salary ** as C. Justice of India” 
to have been “* #7,000 a year ;” a reference 
to the charter of the supreme court at Cal- 
cutta (I believe the 13th Geo. 3d), wM%ll 
shew you that in this first assertion you were 
mistaken or misinformed.—You have said, 
that atter a residence of 7 years in Calcutta, 
he has ** upon his retirement 2 pension of 
«© £3,000 fromthe Company :”’ in the first 
place, his pension is not near so much, and, 
in the next, though it is paid out of the In- 
dian revenues, he does not derive it from 
the Company, nor hold it at their pleasure, 
but under an Act of the legislature, 37 Geo. 
3d. The Company can neither grant nor 
withhold the Judges’ pensions.—You have 
asserted, that Sir J. A. has ‘* lately been ap- 
‘* pointed Judge of the causes that come be- 
** fore the Privy Council ;"’ he certainly has 
been sworn a Privy Counsellor, and there- 
fore, ex vi termini, may be called a Judge 
of the causes coming before that tnibanal ; 
but he has not been appointed a Judge, any 
more, or otherwise, than any Privy Counsel- 
Jor who has been sworn these 20 years; if 
he had, or could have been so appointed, 
I think much public benefit would have 
been derived from his legal knowledge, but 
more particularly, from his intimate acquain- 
tance with the subjects of colonial litigati- 
on; hearing appeals from colonial courts 
forming no inconsiderable part of the busi- 
ness of the Privy Council,—Y ou also say, that 
to this “ office, a salary of £1,500 a year 
** is affixed ;” now I assure you, and a little 
enquiry will convince you of the fact, that 
he does not receive one shilling for his at- 
tendance or aid at the Privy Council; and 
that by the 6th of Anne, neither he, nor 
any other Privy Counsellor sitting as he does 
in Parliament, could receive any remunera- 
tion for such newly created office, had it in 
fact been created. On this subject I have 
only to notice another mistake, arising out of 
the last; if he does not receive any salary or 
remuneration, what you have heard, and now 
assert, about the place being made a patent 
one, and that we shall have to pay his salary 
for life, must be as unfounded as every other 
part of the statement.—This profound ig- 
norance of all the facts already. noticed, may 
account for your calling the gentleman to 
whom they relate, a Sir J. Anstruther, as if 
he were a new and totally unknown man to 
his country as well as to you. The truth is, 
that Sir J, A. solong since as the commence- 
ment of Hastings’s trial, now near 20 years 
ago, was of ient eminence (a fact that 
Seems to be known to you) in the House of 








Commons, to have been selected as a ma. 
nager of the prosecution with Messrs. Fox, 
Burke, &c. &c.; and prior to his going to 
India as Chief Justice, he held such a rank 
in his profession here, as to have been on 
the Bench, and to have been Attorney or 
Solicitor General to the Prince of Wales, and 
Counsel to the Board of Control —In 1798, 
he arrived in India as Chief Justice, selected 
and sent out under the 37th Geo. 3d., ex. 
pressly for the purpose of retrenching the ex. 
pences of the law generally, and of aboli-hing 
such offices under the Court as he n.ght 
deem unnecessary. How he executed these 
delicate and difficult tasks, let those who 
have been in India, and who are best ac- 
quainted with the subject. declare ; I do not 
profess to be a judge. The result of his 
mission is well and generally known; he 
diminished the expense of the the Supreme 
Court to the India Company above one- 
third; and the expenses of suitors full one- 
half; and, after a ressidence exceeding the 
time required by the Act 37 Geo. 3d, re- 
turning from the exercise of a very laborious 
duty, in a climate peculiarly hostile to life, 
his sovereign has granted him that reward, 
which, under an act of the legislature, he 
was authorized to bestow; and which, I 
think it cannot -be denied, Sir J. A. has 
fully and fairly merited.—If he has taken, 
or intends to take, a zealous part in the de- 
fence of Marquis Wellesley, the fact is 
truly and equally honourable to both, He 
held the 2d rank in the country which Lord 
W. governed, and during the whole of his 
lordship’s administration; having had no 
share in the government, he is in no possi- 
ble respect implicated in any of its measures. 
The office which he filled, put it out of Lord 
Wellesley’s power to injure or to serve him ; 
and, while his talents, acquireménts, and 
professional accuteness, rendered him an 
able, accurate, and discriminating judge of 
the nature and tendency of every public 
measure, his principles put him above the 
influence, and his rank and situation placed 
him far beyond the power, of any man to 
tempt or to intimidate —He is thus, most 
truly, a witness omni exceptione major; and 
I shall rejoice, (because I highly respect 
them both) if the fact be so, that he has 
come forward.jn support of Lord Wellesley ; 
for if he wh@’had the best opportunities ot 


knowing what Lord W, had to do and did, 
should approve of his public conduct, it must 
be honourable to his Jord-hip, that so com- 
petent, as well as so unbiassed a jndge of 
that conduct, shauld be, as you style 
** extremely zealous in his cause.” 
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MR. PERCEVAL.—IRELAND. 

Sir, I observe, by the Political Regis- 
ter of the 27th of December, that a report 
has been published in the newspapers, which 
supposes some notice to have been taken, in 
a place called the House of Commons in 
England, of the Affairs of Ireland, where 
we have no such piace as a House of Com- 
mons. I do not know the -persons whose 
panes the publisher of the report has 
thought proper to make use of. One of 
them he has called Petty, and the other Per- 
ceval. In looking into the list of placemen, 
I find a person of the name of Perceval, who 
js so circumstanced as to hold an office called 
Surveyor of the Meltings and Clerk of the 
Irons in the Mint, at a salary of £132. 10s. 
per annum. This person, I find, in another 
book, is the brother of a person called Lord 
Arden, who holds the place of Registrar of 
the Court of Admiralty, the net receipt of 
which was by the Committee of Finance ta- 
ken at an average of . 10,340 2s. 5d. per 
ann'im; and who also holds the place of Re- 
gistrar of the Court of Appeal of prizes, 
worth, in the same way £1024. 2. 8. per 
annum ; and also, that of Registrar of the 
Court of Delegates, worth #9. 18. 2. per 
aunum. The same Lord Arden is also a 
Lord of the bed-chamber, at £1000 per an- 
num. I findalso, in another book, that this 
Mr. Perceval, is brother in law to a Lord 
Redesdale, who was born somewhere in the 
North of England (as I conjecture from hav- 
ing once heard him speak) who has a _ pen- 
sion of £4000 per annum on the Irish esta- 
blishment : Making altogether a,fami/y pro- 
vision of £16,506, 3. 3. per annum out of 
the public funds; but for what services, the 
books into which I have looked are, I con- 
fess, negligently silent. I further find, that 
these personages are the sons or sons in 
law of a Lord Egmont. Of this Lord Eg- 
mont I have not been able to discover any 
personal memorial, except in one instance. 
The late Lord Orford in a letter to General 
Conway * gives an account of the Speakers 
in the House of Commons in the famous de- 
bate on theGerman treaties. ‘“ Lord Eg- 
mont,” he says ‘* was doubling, absurd, and 
“ obscure.” This is the whole history of 
Lord Egmont. The person who publishes 
Speeches in the name of Mr. Perceval, is, 
I suppose, well acquainted with this picture 
of Lord Egmont ; as I find he has in these 
modern speeches, aclhered, with a miniature 
accuracy, to every line of the family features 
marked in the sketch given by Lord Orford. 
—The reason of my mentioning these cir- 
cumstances of the Perceval family is, that the 








* Lord Orford’s Works, Vol. vp. 41. 
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offer made by the speech maker above men- 
tioned, and the words of which have been 
quoted in the Political Register of the 27th of 
December, may not be entirely thrown 
away. The offer is of “ an ertraordinary 
** exertion of the law,” and of ‘* an en- 
* largement of the executive power,”’ As 
such measures may not entirely accord 
with Ireland, my proposal is, that a par- 
liamentary inquiry shall be set on foot, 
to ascertain upon what merits, or what 
claim of merits, either personal or heredi- 
tary, this family, of whom a Clerk of the 
frons appears to be the most conspicuous, 
have possessed themselves of an income of 
£16,505. 3. 3. per annum, out of the pub- 
lic money. If such an inquiry should be set 
on foot, | hope no man in or out of parlia- 
ment will ‘* withhold his assent” to any 
“* extraordinary exertion of the law’ or 
any ‘‘ enlargement of the execulive power™ 
which may be necessary, in the pursuit of 
so laudable an object.—So much for the Per- 
cevals, and now for Ireland. It is certain, 
that while you have had accntest at West- 
minster we have had a dispute in Ireland. 
You will be so good as to observe, that what 
in England would be called an insurrection 
or rebellion, has been in Ireland ever since 
the battle of Thomas Strect was fought with- 
in the hearing of the Earl of Hardwicke, 
been called a dispute: and I think it but.a 
proper attention to national dignity, always 
to write in the vernacular idiom of my coun- 
try. Let such transactions however be de- 
nominated by what terms they may, insur- 
rection, rebellion or dispute, he who at- 
tempts to judge of them, should always en- 


deavour to ascertain, whether there be any’ 


difference between their /egal and their mo- 
ral guilt. What facts amount in law to re- 
bellion, and what is the mode of proof, are 
in general as easily ascertained, as the pu- 
nishment is in general steadily inflicted. But 
the moralist, and in the moralist I include 
the wise politician, has in such ay investiga- 
tion, a question of a much more complex na-= 
ture to determine; insomuch, that many. 
persons who have been, by history, and the 
grateful feelings of mankind, immurtalized 
as the virtuous preservers of their country, 
would without scruple, have been by the 
laws and the lawyers of their time, involved 
in the guilt, and condemned to the, punish- 
ment of treason. So different indeed have 
been the opinion of lawyers from the rest of 
mankind on ‘moral subjects, that the duty 
which is directly enjoined by the word, and 


enforced by the example of God, and the. 


practice of which forms the scourge of the 
bad, and the glory of the good man in this 


life—telling truth—is by the lawyers fre-~ 
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quently numbered in the class of high crimes, 
and with a practical mercy consonant to 
their theoretical justice, consigned to the 
operation of the whip and the knife, the pil- 
lory and the prison. The interests of hu- 
manity therefore in such cases obviously re- 
quire that some attention should be paid by 
other persons than Westminster barristers, 
to the degree of mora/ turpitude by which 
the unhappy objects of /eza/ vengeance may 
be stained, before the judge and the execu- 
tioner be called on, to close that account, on 
which no writ of error can thereafter operate. 
It is with a view of forerunning by some 
sich inquiry those ‘* ertraordinary ex- 
‘«* ertions of the daw’ which seem to be 
sought for with a sort of habitual avidity by 
the writer of the speech who has chosen the 
Clerk of the Irons a3 the chorus of his dra- 
ma, that I now address you. It has been 
reported that one Lord Henry Petty thinks 
‘* that nothing should be said on the state of 
** Jreland,” and that the scenes which have 
been acted by thousands, and seen or heard 
of by millions, should be kept a state secret. 
His Lordship no doubt must be some person 
of profound gravity and extensive expe- 
rience. With the utmost reverence for such 
a character, the reported opinion of his 
Lordship seems to savour rather too much 
of that of my uncle Toby, when he 
observed, “* it were better to wipe it 
“up and say nothing about the mat- 
** ter.” It must be adinitted however, that 
the sagacious observation of my Uncle Toby, 
was applied to the foolish and vain display of 
the disgusting precocity of an infant, and 
not toa tremendous crisis in the affairs of an 
irritated kingdom. Notwithstanding the 
weight of an opinion propounded under the 
sanction of his Jordshibs name, I must con- 
sider a conduct directly the reverse of that 
insisted on by his lordship’s gravity, to be a 
positive duty, From the peculiarity of the 
expressions published, and from the press 
where they first appeared, I am the more 
anxious to inculcate a sense of this duty, 
because it has been considered by some per- 
sons, as if Ireland among many other causes 
of discontent, had already been made a sub- 
ject of some “‘ extraordinary exertions of the 
“* law"—as if those “ extraordinary exer- 
“* tions” had under colour of general 
phrases having apparently but prospective 
objects been made to ‘‘ yerk out their armed 
heels” at transactions passed before those 
« extraordinary exerlions of the law" were 
thought of or tramed—as if such “ extraor- 
dinary exertions’ had been devised colour- 
ably for general purposes, but actually for 
‘gota and personal gratifications ar: f as if 
aving been so obtained, their powers bad | 
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been afterwards applied, as the irtitability of 
mortified vanity, pr the vengeance of detect- 
ed profligacy had suggested. No doubt 
such insinuations may be ill founded, nay 
totally false. But it is for that very reason 
that an open inquiry into the causes of the 
discontents in Ireland, would be generally of 
advantage, and particularly consoling to the 
present government: though I so far agree 
with the publisher of the speech in the 
name of Lord Henry Petty, that I would 
not found such an inquiry upon the liberal 
policy of a Westminster barrister, nor suffer 
it to be hammered out by the author of 
speeches made for a Clerk of the Irons. In 
truth the author of these last mentioned 
speeches seems to have formed them for the 
purpose of inducing the public to believe, 
that the person whose nanie he has thought 
proper to sport with, was a sort of empiric 
of the cast we have read of in Gil Blas, un- 
der the name of Doctor Sangradb; for he 
has introduced his supposed speaker, as a 
sort of quack, aspiring to the cure of a dis- 


| eased kingdom ; and conceiving the summit 


of his art to consist in the operation of per- 
petual d/eeding 2nd keeping his patient con- 
tinually in hot water. Perhaps any thing: 
more ‘* alsurd’’ can searcely be conceived, 
(though there is certainly nothing ‘‘ doul- 
‘* ling” or ‘* obscure” in it) than this con- 
tinual recurrence to physical force, to reme- 
dy amoral distemper in a whole people. Nor 
is it difficult to foresee, that if the bayonet 
shall become the pen of the legislator, the 
laws will be written in the blood of the sub- 
ject. For the purpose of putting an end, if 
possible, to such shallow and unfeeling ex- 
periments, by laying a ground for some so- 
ber and enlarged enquiry on so serious a sub- 
ject, I send you such accounts as I have been 
able to collect of the dispute subsisting inIre- 
land and the causes of it.—The dispute has 
broken out principally in the Western Coun- 
ties, though various symptoms of the same 
spirit have manifested themseives in some 
of the Northern and in some of the South- 
ern Counties, and within these few days past 
in the Eastern County of Kildare at so short 
a distance as. 14 miles from Dublin, In this 
dispute, large’ bodies of men have appeared 
arrayed and in force. They have march 

into ditferent districts, and have-exacted pro- 
visions, money and arms. They have aé 
sumed the fantastical name of Thresher. 
Oaths have been administered by them, g@- 
nerally to bind the parties to the refusal of 
the payment of tithes to any but resident 
clergy ; to regulate the dues payable to theit 
own priests; to which sometimes has been 
added a clause not to obey the Act of Union, 
and also'a sweeping clause to obey the orce.s 
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of Captain Thresher. Proclamations -have 
been posted up (particularly and lately in the 
County of Kildare) addressed ‘‘ to the steady 
« friends of liberty”’ It would be improper 
for me to state any more of the matter of 
these proclamations, because they contain 
‘avitations of too strong a nature, and asser- 
tions with regard to foreign. force which 
ought not to appear but through proper au- 
thority As to the act of administering an 
oath in this way, whatever be the contents, 
the illegality and immorality of it are ob- 
vious. But abstracted froin the considera- 
tion of administering an oath, there does not 
seem any thing very dangerous iu the desires 
expressed by the two first clauses. The de- 
sire of a Roman Catholic body that the Pro- 


 testant clergymen should reside among them 


does not seem to arise from any illbéral or 
any unkind dispositions, ‘The desire to re- 
culate the dues payable to their own priests, 
as it is a matter-of sectarian regulation 
amongst themselves, does not seem to have 
in its principle any thing offensive to the 
public peace. The two subsequent clauses 
of the oath are of a very different tendency, 
The clause relating to the Act of Union is 
the more dangerous because the disputants 
insist that they framed that clause under ax- 
thority. They quote a book entitled “ A 
“ Report of the Debates in the House of 
“ Commons of Ireland on the 22d of Ja- 
* nuary, 1799 on the Union: printed for 
‘* James Moore in College-green, Dublin.” 
In p.4g of that work they insist they can 
shew a law opinion in their favour and of 
very great authority. Whether such an 
opinion exist or not | cannot determine, ne- 
ver having seen the book, But if such an 
opinion exist, it seems most strange that it 
should be arrayed in the garb of authority, 
and is certainlya matter worth inquiring in- 
to. With respect to the last clause of the 
oath, it is also dangerous. The exaction of 
obedience to then unknown orders, and to 
an unknown and probably a feigned person, 
must be productive of mischief amongst an 
Uncultivated superstitions and enthnsiastic 
people. These seem to be the principal ob- 
jects and actions of the persons calling them- 
selves Threshers, "Phat there exists in Ire- 
land some general pre-disposing cause for 
such disorders cannot be questioned, when 
It 1s recollected that similar instances have 
been repeated with little variation of cir. 
Cumstances, and with short - intervals of 
time, for nearly half winged No history, 
even of the perverseness of mankind, pre- 
sents such a leagthened series of turbulence 
Without assigning some cause external to the 
Datural restlessness of the human mind. Fut 
on this general and pre-dispusing caute I 
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mean to postpone the enquiry. At present 
the pressure of circumstances calls for a 
more immediate attention to the proximate 
causes which are at this moment in opera- 
tion. These seem to be—Ist. The State of 
the Rents of Lands and the conduct of 
Landlords.—2d. The State of Tithes, and 
conduct of the Clergy. As tothe first, it 
must be observed, that the present dispute 
exists in a part of the kingdom which is des- 
titute of trade and manufactures. Land is 
therefore the on/y source of subsistence. 
Where the territorial extent is small, and 
the proprietaryships comparatively large, 
Land (the on/y source of subsistence) being 
in the power of a few, becomes necessarily 
a monopoly. When the grasp of monopoly, 
pressed more close by the need of extrava- 
gance is wrought into a habit by the conti- 
nual and almost justifiable efforts to raise the 
rents of lands that they may keep pace with 
the depreciation of money occasioned by an 
overloaded paper currency and an accumu- 
lating torrent of taxes, no room is left for a 
sense of mercy of justice or even of common 
policy. All is crushed by the pressure of 
the moment. Hence the cordial family ha- 
bit existing between the hereditary landlord, 
and the permanent tenantj; and indeed every 
other connexion except the tenant being 
considered as a mere machine of gain; as 
a mill by which the landlord may grind so 
much money out of so much Jand, has long 
since been destroyed. Farms, as if they 
were hogsheads of tobacco, and the landlord 
a foreign importer of foreign commodities, 
in haste to clear outwards, with the produce 
of his venture, are set up to auction; but 
not to public auction, where the competitors 
and the extent of their offers are known, ‘The 
bidders and their offers are kept secret : 
and if the most remote adventurer (a cha- 
racter abounding in these times of agricul- 
tural speculation) shall bid threepence an 
acre more than the tenant whose family had 
rooted had blossomed and had borne good 
fruit fer centuries on the same spot; the lat- 
ter, with his lamenting train of wife and 
children, are sent— 
*¢ The world is all before them where to choose 
‘- Ther place of rest, and Providence their guide.” 

But the Jandlord has an expensive journey 
to attend the meeting of parliament in ano- 
ther country; and his lady must pay the 
rent of her opera box. Such dealing be- 
tween lJandlora and tenant can produce no 
reciprocal kindness. And if the nature of 
the untaught human mind be attended to, it 
wiil be found that it is destitute of any phile- 
sophic conductor by which the passions can 
keep themselves in equilibrium :—that su: bh 
rniids are filled with some sort of electric 
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matter, and if the attractive power of affec- 
tion be once dissipated, each party becomes 
negatively charged, and the repu/sion is mu- 
taal and complete. The landlord hates the 
tenant whom he has wronged, and the te- 
nant bates the landlord by whom he has 
been wronged. The hatred excited against 
a particular landlord is easily extended to 
his class. Hence they are ail considered as 
monopolists and oppressors, Other matters 
have aggravated this sense of injury. Ist, 
Difference of religion, ‘This source of un- 
happiness time and intercourse had consider- 
abiy weakened in its effects, until some part 
of Mr, Pitt's administration, at one period 
conceived the plan of rendering the govern- 
meut of Ireland a matter of less practical 
ditlicully than it had been, The unanimily 
of its inhabitants was thought to have given 
too much weight to their interests, ‘This 
burthensome weight arising from internal 
concord might be diminished it was said by 
the excitation of domestic dissension. ‘The 
plan was. adopted, The success has been 
dreadful —2d, The Act of Union, At the 
time of passing this act, many persons, not 
limiting themselves to the ordinary field of 
Opposition, industriously circulated grave 
dpinions, that this act wasa nullity in itself, 
and that the people were not bound to obey 
it. Some of these men, it is said, have 
since found einployment and authority un- 
der it, But then ursery of opinions which 
they had sowed and cultivated they have not 
been successful in extirpating. The plants 
are carefully watered and fenced by other 
hands. The practical execution of this act 
has increased the number of alseatees which 
was before an evil of great magnitude, and 
it has aggravated instead of diminished the 
national distinction, before too powerful. It 
is not in the strength of all the acts of par- 
liament from Henry 2d, to the Act of Union 
inclusive, to induce the head and heart of an 
Trish peasant into a belief that an English- 
man is not a foreigner. The memory of 
former broils is delivered down with an in- 
veterate precision in the traditions of a rude 
people. The application of the term fo- 
reigner to an Englishman is not made by an 
Iris. peasant with the mildest meaning of 
waich the word is capable, And since the 
Act of Union a member of the parliament 
of England is universally classed as an En- 
g!'siman 5 and meets in the misguided mind 
of the gross inhabitant, the hatred arising 
from ais, Sa as a domestic oppressor, 
wu ited to 

asa foreign usurper. The families of the 
peasants expelled from their homes by the 
mercantile system of auction farnish recruits 
for two classes of persons; the one disgrace- 





antipathy of being considered — 





ful, the other dangerous to the state, ‘I'he 


women and intants add to the beggars that , 


swarm on the lands. ‘The fathers and their 
adult sons recruit the white boys, defenders 
and Threshers, who. ravage it. The pea- 
santry of Ireland have something of the ha- 
bits of the ancient Germans described by 

‘acitus: ** Feminis lugere honestum est; 
viris meminisse."—The second proximate 
cause which I mentioned was the State of 
Tithes and the conduct of the Clergy, Ori- 
ginally this cause of discontent was foolishly 
and wickedly fomented by the landlords 
themselves, ‘They found that for such lands 
as were tithe free they got a higher rent than 
for those which were subject to tithe: and 
they, with the usual sagacity of short sight- 
ed avarice, thought that if tithes could be 
abolished the entire value would center in 
their own pockets. They now find them- 
selves involved in the general ruin to which 
an encouragement of any particular lawless 
opposition always tends. ‘To these general 
causes some particular circumstances have 
added a momentary quickness of fermenta- 
tion. The landing of a French force under 
General Humbert diminished in that part of 
the kingdom the number of resident clergy. 
‘The parsons ran away as they were in duty 
bound to do, and most of them have for- 
gotten to return. ‘The tithes have ben 
demised by the absentee incumbents to per- 
sons who necessarily wish to make the most 
of their bargains. For this purpose a mw 
method has been devised. The farmer is 
no longer permitted to agree for or com- 
pound for his own tithes, All is performed 
by the Custom-house system of auction. At 
each harvest the farmers of a particular dis- 
trict are assembled at the Alehouse, The 
tithes of each farm are separately set up. 
Three bidders are required; of whom the 
farmer of the particular farm the tithes ot 
which are set up must of be one. As each 
man bids, he is supplied with a glass of 
whiskey. ‘The whiskey operates upon the 
Vaan If one farmer thinks his own 
tithes have been raised too high bya neigh- 
bours bidding his heated mind concludes it 
can retaliate by raising in his own. bidding 
the tithes of that neighbour, Thus the 
whole is raised by these simple and heated 
self destroyers of their own property to an 
exorbitant value. At the close of the avc- 
tion, each purchaser is obliged to give 4 
sei! Ale for the amount of his bar- 


gain. When the notes become due (the 
tithe contractor having ge /@ son or 4 

‘an attorney) they are forthwith put 
into suit, by the summary process called '0 





Ireland civil Gill. The proceedings are 1 
pid, and as’ many executions are commonly 
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issued as promissory notes have been given, 
The farmer in the end pays, by the sale of 
his goods, the amount of his note to the 
tithe contractor, thelaw costs to his son the 
attorney, and the execution fees to his cou- 
sin the under sheriff, Ruin ensues to many, 
They become beggars and consequently out- 
casts; for here are no poor laws, It may 
be perceived that such circumstances must 
tend to irritate three classes of men; the 
Clergy, the Gentry, and the Varmers very 
much against each other. But there are 
besides now operating, some political causes, 
which have assisted to blow these smoulder- 
ing materials into a flame, It has been 
deemed necessary to fit out military expedi- 
tions against foreign settlements. How the 
possession of Buenos Ayres may enable you 


| to pay the income tax in England, or enable 
| Us to pay the road assessments in Ireland, or 


repel the French if they should come from 
Brest, I cannot tell; but I suppose the Lord 
of Howick knows. In order to provide 
troops for these foreigu expeditions, the re- 
giments of the line in Ireland have been 
drafted, so as to leave many of them little 
else than skeletons, This has weakened 
the force of government. It cannot be sup- 
posed that persons who may find it their in- 
terest toembroil a weakened government by 
infaming popular discontent, would over- 


+ look so apt a time. To such views alone 


can the appearance of persons travelling 
through the country of Ireland and holding 
private meetings with the rude and retired 
inhabitants be attributed. These men ha- 
rangue their auditors, and distribute written 
papers among them. ‘Their measures, like 
those of the ancient Germans are always 
twice canvassed: once when drunk that 
every man’s feelings may be fully opened ; 
and once when sober that every man’s judg- 
ment may be clearly exercised. Money is 
said not to be wanting: but it is used with 
caution and from a very obvious policy an 
“ppearance of poverty carefully preserv- 
cd. Here rests the first part of, the 
information which I have received, . I 
Cinnot close it however without observ- 
ing, that in contemplating similar in- 
‘ances which have formerly eccurred, it 
would seem as if the abuses of a profligate 
minister, and the exertions of a popular agi- 
lator, are much. more nearly allied than is 
rcnerally imagined, 1 am inclined to, be; 
cone that the Paaheeialexitenes of George 
renville and Mr. Pitt was the i i 
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ancestor of Tom Paine and Arthur O'Con- 
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** but he my inbred enemy, 

** Forth issued, brandishing his fata! dart, 

** Made to destroy: | fled and called out death.” 

It islam told the private knowledge ot 
these artificial and probably foreign efforts 
to inflame the people of Ireland, which has 
induced the printer of the speech in the 
name of Lord Henry Petty to aim at stop- 
ping all discussion of the subject. There 
are some men whose minds are so formed as 
to incline them to seek their safety not only 
by concealing public danger from public 
knowledge, but even to endeavour at stifling 
their own consciousness. Opium, is said te 
to give courage—a happy oblivion til the 
moment of intoxicated desperation. But if 
the desire to stop inquiry on the one side be 
coupled with the suggestion on the other of 
an ‘* evtraordinary exertion of the law” and 
an ‘‘* enlargement of the execulive power’ — 
that is, in plain English an immediate appli- 
cation of the gallows and the bayonet to ths 
irritated and deluded offenders, one can 
scarcely conceive a policy wherein a shallow 
understanding, and a cruel temper can exist 
in more intimate combination, Such are 
the measures of newspaper politicians, It 
reminds me of the decision of Colonel 
O'Blunder who ordered the soldiers charged 
with a mutiny to be shot first, and afterwards 
held a court martial on the charge. The 
proceedings of the Colonel was only an 
** extraordinary exertion of the law" and 
‘an enlargement of the executive power.” 
Having heard so much of one party, not 
much to the advantage of another, and wish- 
_ng to get a thorough knowledge of facts, I 
applied to a gentleman of credit who resides 
in this western part of the kingdom, and 
who from being much employed by many 
absentee landlords and members of the Eng- 
lish parliament, was likely to be well ac- 
quainted with their conduct and affairs. He 
admitted, that such reports had been circus 
lated, and such efforts had been made as [ 
have already mentioned, and that they cere 
tainly had raised a very considerable dispute. 
) But at the same time he assured me, that 
every word of the stories which I had heard 
respecting the conduct of the landlords was 
a most villainous calumny and that they 
were without exception the most benevo-« 
Jent and honourablemen that existed. He 
said that they certainly had adopted a sort off 
auction in selling their lands, by advertising 
to receive proposals (sealed up and kept se~ 
cret) fora rent by the acre: but that they 
did so, in order to avoid the slightest appears 
ance of partiality, and were entirely actuated 
by a pure principle of universal benevolences 





it was true.that dhey did always prefer the 
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highest bidder; a criterion which they were 
led to adopt, not from any motive of paltry 
gain (which was an object infinitely below 
their generous minds) but because it was a 
criterion of all others the most easy to be 
ascertained. He said, that if any tenants 
whose families had lived upon their farms 
for centuries (before such modes were 
adopted by their landlords) were turned 
out, it was entirely their own fault ; as they 
might have taken care that no person should 
outbid them. He said that the landlords 
and members of parliament were so careful 
toavoid being a burden on their tenants that 
many of them had, and all the rest were 
striving to get places and pensions, in order 
that the whole weight of their expences 
might not fall upon their lands: and in or- 
der still further to release their tenants from 
the burden of the expense, instead of re- 
turning to their own estates, and entertain- 
ing atrain of consuming servants and rela- 
tions, they now constantly reside during the 
summer at watering villages in England*, to 
the great grief of their wives and daughters, 
who ‘ doted of all things on a life of pasto- 
** ral obscurity in their own country.” He 
said that even if they were not warranted by 
Jaw in what they did, yet their peculiar si- 
tuation ought to extenuate much, They 
had been sent by the Act of Union into ano- 
ther country, at a great distance, to meet 
their equals in rank, but much their supe- 
riors in wealth. To appear in a strange 
country, in the same stile as your equal, was 
an ambition not very likely to be resisted by 
an Irish gentleman. At this period the im- 
mense issue of paper currency had greatly 





* The assertion above must be taken with 
some limitation. Most of them come to 
dreland twice a year for about a fortnight to 
the asszes. In Ireland, there is a sum of 
about £500,000. per annum distributed at 
the assizes, under the name of presentments 
Thete are 64 county members. The grand 
juries vote, raise, and distribute the money. 
The grand juries are struck by the sheriffi— 
the sheriff is named by the crown, probah/y 
on the recommendation of the member, who 
may be the friend of the minister. The 
member is a, friend of the minister. The 
sheriit is a friend of the member. The 
= jury ave all friends of the sheriff. Ail 

8 a friendly proceeding. The friendly 


member attends at the distribution, The | 


whole history of this annual’ sum = of 
s€500,000, aud “ a shall be detailed at 
a future opportunity. What a cargo of in- 
dependence England imported fron Ireland 
b the Union! One sixty-fourth part of 
£500,000, is above 17,800, 








diniinished the value of money, and the 
bank statutes stopping the currency of gold, 
had aggravated their situation by adding 
sometimes a charge of 15 or 16 per cent. on 
their remittances. These circumstances 
forced them to raise their fents by every 
means in-theic power. He said the paper 
currency was the curse of the country, and 
that the abhorrence of it had been much in- 
creased in the western districts ever since 
the landing of the French under General 
Humbert, who (prebably, from policy) had 
taken care to pay, in do/iars, for every thing 
he got. After this, he said, it was impossi- 
ble to convince tle country people, particu- 
Jarly at Castle-bar, that a man who gt for 
his provisions punctually in *‘ hard silver 
dollars” was not a better customer, than he, 
who in his hurry to get away, forgot to pay 
at all, or if he did recollect it, paid in Green 
Grocers sixpenny bank notes. I asked him, 
if this paper currency was thought to be suci 
acurse to the country, why his friends the 
members of parliament did not put an end 
to it? He answered, that as Lord Grenville 
was minister, and as the paper circulation 
had been a measure of that ‘* illustrious 
** statesman and his ever to be lamented 
“* friend Mr. Pitt’ it was not likely that 
they would think it prudent, “ under exist- 
ing circumstances,” to vote in parliameut 
for its abolition. After having thus obtain- 
ed what I have stated from my friend, the 
friend of the landlords, I next applied to the 
parson of the parish, who fortunately had 
arrived the weck before from Bath ; in order 
to make a new lease of his tithes. From 
him, I learned, that the whole cause of the 
present disturbance, had originated in the 
cruelty and avarice of absentee landlords, 
who, not content with exacting the utmost 
penny for their lands, were grasping at the 
tithes themselves, and irritating the whole 
country to rise against the poor clergy— 
that he himself got very little from his rec- 
tory—-so little, that with paying the Income 
Tax in England, and the price of Exchange 
on remittances from Ireland, he could not 
lav by much, though he had three livings. 
He said, he would take an opportunity of 
explaining this matter to me when he should 
retaro next year which he intended to 40 
and remain a full fortnight: but that at pre- 
sent he was under a necessity of setting ov! 
immediately for Bath, in order to be preset! 
at the monthly meeting ‘of the Amatext 
Harmonic Society where he ab th aT 
honour ef pres at the piano-forte.—A’. 
question, I own I had a little curios 
a poor mizhbuur of mine for W 
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once the good fortune of being able to do 
some acts of kindness, : This man I had rea- 
son to suspect was not a little engaged aiong 
the Threshers in the dispute; and I thought 
his gratitude would induce him to trust me. 
Accordingly I made my enquiry in the most 
soothing manner I was able. The poor man 
went, indeed, in his confidence, beyond my 
expectations. He appeared so exasperated 
by his sufferings, that he hardly seemed con- 
scious he was disclosing what the lawyers 
would certainly call rebellion, though in our 
idiom ever since the mild government of 
Lord Hardwicke it has been called only dis- 
pute. But the tale he told me is not to be 
written: not on account of the crimes it 
might have confessed, but on account of the 
causes he assigned in extenuation. By the 
narration of miseries which. I found these 
wretches had endured and were likely to en- 
dure, my * individual feelings were so 
wounded’ that I am certain to repeat them 
would ‘* wound the feelings of very great 
“ people ;’? and as I understand that now 
by the law of England so to do would be a 
very great crime, and would probably expose 
me to be transported to England and Isid 
down within the stroke of a much more 
powerful Thresher than any of those amongst 
whom I now live, 1 must guard myself in 
silence. Whether the provocations, which 
my poor neighbour assured me had excited 
the dispute were truly assigned or not, it is 
not for me todetermine. But asa dispute 
exists, in which many thousand men in arms 
have been engaged, I was anxious to know 
it any step had been taken for its suppression 
or accommodation, For this purpose, I ap- 
plied to some gentlemen of consequence 
who happened at that moment to be in the 
country. They would not give me any in- 
formation—they said that as soon as they 
arrived in London they would ask Sir John 
Newport. J then thought the exciseman of 
the district must be the best source of intel- 
ligence on the subject ; because as he never 
omits upon any occasion to declare that he 
‘sone of the ** friends of government,” it 
was natural to conclude, that he knew wl.at 
was going on in so friendly a connexion, 
Nor was I mistaken, My friend the excise- 
man assured me that every measure which 
re: Fags Chere v2 wisdom could suggest 
t unremitting activity had been. 
put in execution: and that the most efféc- 
tual military as well as the most di ified ci- 


Vil methods had been adopted - 
presen bat extensive ‘i is 
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giments had been issued, printed .in very 
idrge letters, inviting all sober Irishmen to 
enlist ; specifying to them the singular ad- 
vantages to be attained thereby; and that 
the more effectually to explain the said sin- 
gular advantages, the proclamation had been 
translated into the Jrish language, printed ac- 
cordingly, and pasted up en every old wall 
post and gate within that part of the United 
Kingdom called Ireland. He said, it had 
been indeed unlucky for the effect of this 
proclamation, (as what wisdom has been 
able to controul existing circumstanccs) that 
although the Irish language be still spoken 
by some millions of the inhabitants of Ire- 
land, yet in the whole island there were not 
above ten ora dozen people who could read 
it when written or printed: and that they 
were speculative and recluse scholars; men 
of all others: the least likely to enlist: and 
that an additional circumstance of ill luck 
had occurred, which was, that not having 


been able to procure types of the Irish cha-. 


racters or Jetters, (no book having been 
printed in that language since the reign of 
Ollim Fodlagh who lived in the year 3014 
of the Julian period and in the 17th century 
before the Christian era) the Jrish words in 
the proclamation had been printed in the 
Roman characters: a circumstance which 
had very much puzzled the antiquaries who 
had been led by their love of curiosities, to 
inspect the posts and old wallsan which the 
prociamation was exhibited. In the effect 
of this measure therefore some disappoint- 
ment had occurred. But true wisdom rer- 
dily supplies expedients. The goods which 
could not be manufactured at home, might 
be imported from abroad; and accordingly 
ten or twelve thousand ready made troops 
have been since transported from England 
into this country; which in addition to the 
Germans, &c. already here my friend the 
exciseman made no doubt would very much 
conciliate the affections of the Irish. In 
respect of civil measures, he said, great exer- 
tions had been made. ‘To smother the dis. 
pute effectually or crush it at once, a special 
commission had been issued for the purpose 
of hanging these Threshers according to thd 
statute in that case made and provided: ane 
not only to give the measure such a degt ze of 
ponderousness as would enable it to keep 
down this yeasty effervescence in the peo- 


ple, had my ech Chief Je celts who 
was undoubtedly a personage of the greatest. 
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the wisdom and the support of the virtue of 
the Attorney General who was sent out also 
to add, his consistency and influence to en- 
force a due obedience to the law. These cir- 
cumstances, the exciseman said were of infi- 
nite importance, not only in respect of the 
event of the particular trials, but in respect of 
views of general policy. They marked strongly 
the almost irresistible effect of the penetra- 
ting and searching influence which might be 
used; by which it was highly probable the 
peasantry of Ireland would be effectually 
cured of two troublesome if not dangerous 
propensities—those of having any confidence 
in each other, or any reliance on the minis- 
ters of their religion. The exciseman said 
that when the Irish peasantry were thorough- 
ly taught by experience, that they could not 
have the least reliance upon the bonds of pa- 
rental, filial, or fraternal affection; that 
when they were so far cured of their present 
bigotry, as to despise and hate the ministers 
of that great branch of the Christian religion 
in which they had been bred, by being 
shewn that although confession might obtain 
for them absolution for the world to come, it 
would undoubtedly consign them to the 
hangman in the world that is ;—he had, he 
said, no doubt but with an entire repeal of 
the habeas corpus act, a due execution of the 
statutes for martial law, and the assistance of 
sixty thousand regular troops, Ireland would 
become a valuable dependence to England, 
and produce so considerable a revenue, as to 
be able with the aid of Sir John Newport, in 
borrowing two or three millions a year, very 
nearly to pay the troops to keep the peace, 
the custom -house officer’ to collect the reve- 
nue, and the salaries and pensions of the 
** friends of government.” It was obvious 
therefore, my friend the exciseman said, that 
no exertions had been wanting to keep the 
Irish to the path in which dutiful and obe- 
dient subjects ought to tread. Here ended 
the exciseman : and from his account I am 
inclined to think that the maker of the 
speech for Mr. Perceval need not be appre- 
hensive that his system of political reforma- 
ion is at all despised in this country. If I 
should venture in my own private opinion to 
entertain any doubts of the ultimate wisdom 
of such measures, I am far from attempting 
to censure those who suggest them, or those 
who execute them. They yood men! surely 
act to the best of their date Nr I con- 
fess, however, that I do entertain some 
oubts, as I have said, of the ultimate wis- 
dom and efficacy of such measures, I re- 
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collect that Montesquieu speaks contempt. 
uously of that system whether civil or reli. 
gious ** gui arretoit la main et abandonnoit 
“* le coeur.” A ecotemporary and country. 
man of his, observes—‘‘ Des que les Empe- 
‘“ reurs n’eurent plus que des soLDATS pour 
 confidens, ils n’eurent plus que des ENNk- 
“ mis pour sujets.” ‘These however sug- 
gest but doubts. A private man can view 
such a subject but in part. A general good 
may justify a particular wrong. My tele- 
scope may want a sufficiency of field to ena- 
ble me to sweep the whole of the political 
heavens. That power belongs only to the 
awful magnitude of official vision. But, | 
must observe that the tranquillity and 
wealth of the ministry are not always the 
tranquillity and wealth of the people. My 
Lord Buckinghamshire draws up about 
a11,400 per annum from the public funds 
of Ireland: my Lord Liverpool 4,000I. per 
annum: my Lord Wellesley, about 5,000). 
per annum: and, my Lord Redesdale, 
4,000]. per annum. ‘These great incomes, 
together with the exhausting list in which 
they stand, no doubt contribute much to the 
wealth and tranquillity of those who receive 
them ; as well as to the tranquillity though 
perhaps not directly’ to the wealth of those 
who gave them. But as to the wealth 
and tranquillity of those who pay them, 
I cannot find that one acre of land in 
Ireland ever produced one potatoe more 
from all the services the whole tribe ever 
performed ; nor that one inhabitant in Ire- 
land ever slept in security, one hour longer 
on account of all the wealth and tranquillity 
these splendid placemen enjoys. Nor-have 
all their wealth and tranquillity, and I might 
add even their wisdom too, yet convinced 
me, that the alternative of the sword of the 
law, or the law of the sword, involves the 
whole arcana of good government : nor that 
the surest foundation on which to build the 
edifice of public justice, ean be a resort to 
the private treachery of an informer: nor 
that insinuations propagated of the corrup- 
tibility of the priesthood can be the soundes. 
preservation of the morality of the people 
From the wealth, the wisdom and the fran- 
quillity of such profound sources, I have yet 
to learn, how laws, practices, and habits, that 
render effete the cement which should bind 
the ate oe hag to the population of a coun- 
try, and ere 

elfete Libba - cine te change " 
to a repellent force between the componen 

part OF the social order, can coptribate to 
union ofa state-——-W.A. |. 
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which not only render that cement, 
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